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Mexican students on the mezzanine 


GOOD VIBRATIONS 7 


Rama Bhat mixes music and engineering 


WATER QUALITY 8 


Keeping lakes healthy 





Rankings raise 
many questions 


KAREN HERLAND 


As students gear up for finals, the universities 
themselves were graded by the Globe and Mail, The 
National Post and, of course, in the contentious 
Maclean’ rankings. All of these surveys and report 
cards claim to help students and their parents 
determine where to send applications for 2007. 
That each survey uses different indicators, 
weighted and presented differently, is the first sign 
that this exercise is more complex than it would 


SJDAWIS VIGRW FAILV3Y9 SLI 


appear. The Globe and Mails insert acknowledges | 


that “there simply is no ‘best university’ across all 
academic program offerings. They offer a tool, the 
Navigator, at globeandmail.com/reportcard that 
allows students to customize variables and get an 
individualized ranking. 

As Brad Tucker, of Institutional 
Planning, said, “The Navigator recognizes that uni- 
versities have different strengths and weaknesses, 


Director 


and that what one student is looking for in a uni- 
versity experience may be very different from what 
another is looking for” Students studying close to 
home are not concerned about residence quality 
any more than science students need state-of-the- 

art performance facilities. 
In the Globe and Mails University Report Card, 
published Oct. 31, Concordia scored high in 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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Eric Molson, Education Minister Jean-Marc Fournier and President Claude Lajeunesse applaud the announcement of several million dol- 
| lars towards the construction of a new home for the JMSB. Event MC Marcel Danis looks on from the podium at the Oct. 30 event. 


Business school 
gets green light 


Quebec gives $60 million, Eric Molson $10 million 


BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia has the funding to begin 
building the new John Molson School of 
Business. The site of the architectural 
sibling of the Engineering, Computer 
Science and Visual Arts Integrated 
Complex on Guy St. will likely see its first 
bulldozers in December. 

The long anticipated funding was 
announced on Oct. 30 by Jean-Mare¢ 
Fournier, Minister of Education, 
Recreation and Sports, as part of a short 
ceremony in the DeSéve Cinema. He said 
the Quebec government has spent over $1 
billion on the construction and renewal of 
buildings for universities and colleges 
over the past five years, and he hopes to 
see some federal spending as well. 

The estimated cost of construction is 
$118 million, and the building is expect- 
ed to be ready for occupation by Sept- 


ember 2009. 

Former chancellor Eric Molson 
received a standing ovation when he 
announced that he will give another $10 
million to the JMSB project. This dona- 
tion matches the one he gave in 2000, 
when the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration changed its name to 
that of the brewing entrepreneur. 

John Molson came to Montreal from 
Scotland in 1782, when he was only 18. A 
shrewd businessman, he started a num- 
ber of enterprises, including a private 
bank, before focusing on the brewery. 
Recently, Molson merged with Coors to 
become the fifth-largest brewing com- 
pany in the world. 

President Claude Lajeunesse paid 
tribute to Eric and Jane Molson for their 
extraordinary commitment of personal 
time to Concordia over the 12 years he 
was chancellor. Holding the ceremonial 


post meant attending many meetings 
and officiating at innumerable events. 
These included the marathon convoca- 
tion ceremonies, at which he shook 
thousands upon thousands of hands. 

A modest man not given to speech- 
making, Mr. Molson said he looked for- 
ward to seeing the next generation of 
business leaders graduate from the 
JMSB. 

He paid tribute to Lajeunesse and for- 
mer president Frederick Lowy, who was 
present. Dr. Lowy played a key role in the 
planning of the new buildings, and 
Molson “enjoyed every minute of work- 
ing with him. He instilled an atmosphere 
of trust. 'm proud to associate the 
Molson name with Concordia; he said. 

Dean Jerry Tomberlin reminded the 
audience that the JMSB thrives despite 
its current humble facilities, winning 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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The literature of fear: 
Valérie de Courville Nicol 


KAREN HERLAND 


Gothic novels generally suggest 
windswept moors and secrets in 
the attic. 

Valérie de Courville Nicol’s 
book, Le soupgon gothique: lin- 
tériorisation de la peur en 
Occident, looks at gothic novels 
through the theories of Michel 
Foucault and reads them as “part 
of a larger process in which indi- 
viduals in liberal democracies 
learn to govern themselves 
through fear” 

De Courville Nicol argues that 
this internalizing of fear is in con- 
trast to the tyrannical powers 
attributed to political regimes 
based on terror. She traces the 
birth of the gothic novel in the 
18th century to the same period 
Foucault sees as introducing 
more subtle forms of power — 
encouraging people to govern 
themselves instead of being con- 
trolled by force or violence. 

A sociologist by training, de 
Courville Nicol became attracted 


BARBARA BLACK 


In 2005, the university welcomed 
Provost Martin Singer's Moving 


Ahead, aimed at making 
Concordia “Canada’s university 
for the 21st century: 


Now there must be a strategy to 
determine how its goals will be 
achieved. The President is setting 
into motion a process for 
Concordia to begin to transform 
itself. 

A strategic planning process 
was launched this summer by the 
President's Executive Group. 
Benchmarks were established 
through the analysis of data from 
leading universities and best prac- 
tices in the public and private sec- 
tor around the world. An expert 
assessment was made of the mar- 
ket available to Concordia, and its 
ever-active competitors. 

“We have a rich source of back- 
ground material, but the chal- 
lenge will be to apply it creatively 
to our Concordia reality; said the 
President's Chief of Staff Guy 
Dumas. “This strategic initiative 
will be successful to the extent 
that we get the active input of the 
internal Concordia community 
and involve the expertise of our 
outside volunteers. We want your 
ideas for Concordia’s future!” 

Over the next few weeks, every 
full and part-time faculty member 


to the subject as a student at 
Carleton, where she developed a 
psychoanalytic reading of 
Frankenstein (a text prominently 
featured in her book). She chose 
to apply Foucauldian theory to 
the traditional stories of “human 
behaviour as dangerous, menac- 
ing and out of control” and con- 
sidered the ways in which gothic 
novels were conduct manuals for 
the rational, liberal subject. 

Her book has just been short- 
listed for the Prix Raymond- 
Klibansky for best French-lan- 
guage book in the humanities. 
But it represented a challenge for 
its author, who came_ to 
Concordia five years ago. 

“Lhad to become an interdisci- 
plinary scholar and understand 
critical literary approaches, soci- 
ology, philosophy, political sci- 
ence and history,’ de Courville 
Nicol said. More to the point, “I 
had to make my ideas accessible 
and acceptable to people from 
different disciplines.’ 

The result is a close textual 


reading of classics like 
Frankenstein and Bram Stoker's 
Dracula. De Courville Nicol said 
that she did not use traditional 
literary critical approaches, 
which presuppose hidden mean- 
ing in texts. “I look at what the 
novel says on the surface and the 
meaning it produces, under- 
standing that I am also produc- 
ing the novel’s meaning” 

De Courville Nicol is now inter- 
ested in how this literature of fear 
and individual self-government 
has been translated into a neo-lib- 
eral context. To that end, she has 
been tracing the construction of 
anxiety and stress disorders 
through self-help literature since 
the middle of the last century. She 
is also interested in exploring 
whether the message is different 
for men and women. 

“Gothic novels taught you how 
to restrain the dangerous uncon- 
trollable self. Now the neoliberal 
understanding of the dangerous 
self is linked to inactivity and 
lack of entrepreneurship’ 





will receive an invitation to partic- 
ipate in an online survey about 
the university's strategic direction. 
Staff will also be surveyed. 

Working groups are being 
established to focus on specific 
challenges presented by the aca- 
demic plan. The three immediate 
challenges have been identified as 
international expansion, distance 
learning and human resources. 
The groups will be co-chaired by 
volunteer friends of the university 
who have experience in the specif- 
ic fields under examination, and 
will include faculty representa- 
tives and in-house experts. As the 
strategic process unfolds, imple- 
mentation teams will undertake 
detailed planning, 

President Lajeunesse said in 
an interview that he knows the 
goals set out in Moving Ahead 
are ambitious, particularly in a 
climate of financial constraints, 
but the University must keep its 
eye on the future. “I don't 
believe in radical changes as far 
as universities are concerned,’ 
he said. 

“The role of the university is to 
prepare graduates to be good cit- 
izens and to have successful 
careers over the next 30 to 40 
years. Our role is not to respond 
to short term market needs. 

“Concordia must look at how 
best to develop its international 


presence in education and 
research. Our strategic planning 
exercise will identify how best to 
capitalize on our very diverse 
student and faculty population 
to develop our markets abroad 
and to link our education and 
research activities with universi- 
ties around the world. 

“We will also look at how to 
maximize the use of distance 
education at home and abroad. 
Indeed, new developments in 
this area allow Concordia to 
improve the quality and the 
accessibility of its programs to 
students here at home and 
around the world either in regu- 
lar course offerings or through 
distance education, 

“Finally, human rresources 
remain at the heart of our ability 
to compete as an institution of 
higher learning. Our challenge is 
to recruit, support and keep out- 
standing people with financial 
resources that can be 30 per cent 
below our competitors in 
Ontario, and elsewhere. That is a 
major challenge for all of us.” 

The deans of our faculties rec- 
ognize and participate in the 
strategic planning process, he 
said, and the whole Concordia 
community will be kept 
informed and consulted as the 
project moves forward over the 
next six months. 








Valérie de Courville Nicol (Sociology) with her exploration of Gothic nov- 


els and the meaning of fear. 


Book shortlisted 


Listening to 
Old Woman 
Speak 





Teale 


Tepes Sree Beka ee 


English Professor Laura Smyth Groening's 
book has been shortlisted for the Raymond 
Klibansky Prize for best English-language 
book in the humanities. 

The book takes on debates around Native 
culture and cultural appropriation that 
heated up through the 1990s after a 
women's book fair in Montreal in 1988. 

Groening explores different texts and 
_ approaches using Frantz Fanon's theories 
_ to grapple with complicated questions of 
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Business school gets green light 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

prizes and rankings recognized 
around the world. The new 
building will enhance research 
activity and consolidate teaching 
for the mutual benefit of profes- 
sors and students. 

MNA Jacques Chagnon and 
Ville-Marie borough mayor 
Benoit Labonté expressed con- 
gratulations. They singled out 
for special praise Jonathan 


Wener, whom MC Marcel Danis 
called “the best chair of a board 
real estate committee’ in 
Canada; and looked forward to 
the growth in visibility of 
Quartier Concordia. 

New Vice-President of 
Research and Graduate Studies 
Louise Dandurand made a 
brief speech, calling the occa- 
sion “a moving moment to 
start my duties.” 


Correction 


In the Sept. 28 issue of The Journal, we reported on the scholarship pro- 
gram of the Montreal Lakeshore University Women's Club. The dead- 


line for applications for next year has not passed; it is March 30, 2007. 
For eligibility and other details, please go to mluwc.com and click on 
“scholarship.” The editor sincerely apologizes for this error. 
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Under 


rad project 


gets into BioScience 





Jim Grant (Biology) challenged his students to stake new territory. The results were published in BioScience. 


DAWN WISEMAN 


In the fall of 2004, when Jim 
Grant was preparing his course 
outline for Applied Ecology and 
Conservation Biology, he was 
getting a little discouraged. As a 
final year course designed to get 
students to apply previous 
knowledge, he thought Canad- 
ian content and context would 
be much more interesting (and 
fun) for them to explore. 

Unfortunately, “there was very 
little of it” So Grant and course 
TA, PhD student Ivan Dolinsek, 
decided the undergrads could 
generate CanCon as part of their 
class work. Using the COSEWIC 
database of species at risk, each 
student would produce a term 
paper on the causes of species 
endangerment in Canada. 

The Committee on the Status 
of Endangered Wildlife in 
Canada (COSEWIC) is constitut- 
ed through the federal Species at 
Risk Act (SARA) as the authority 
for assessing the conservation 
status of species that may be at 
risk of extinction. It maintains 
an online database of status 
reports. Each report focuses on 
one species and contains “the 
best available information” on its 
status, including “distribution, 
population sizes and trends, 
habitat availability and trends, 
and threats to” survival. 

Dolinsek mined the database 
to create species lists. “Each stu- 
dent ended up having to pull out 
relevant data for about 30 
species. The returned data to 


the TA, who collated it and 
returned it as a spreadsheet. 
Students then analyzed the 
results and wrote their papers. 

In looking at the resulting 
work, Grant realized his students 
might be on to something. 
“Overall the conclusions they 
reached were looking like what I 
had seen in published papers, 
but always questioned, as the 
source did not seem clear. As a 
scientist you always want to 
know what the source is.” 

Grant contacted COSEWIC, 
only to be told that a compre- 
hensive compilation of threats to 
species in Canada had not been 
done. Then he floated the idea of 
writing a paper on the topic by 
Oscar Venter, an undergraduate 
who had been in the class and 
had an NSERC undergraduate 
summer research grant. “He just 
ran with the idea,’ Grant said. 

With Venter eager to coordi- 
nate the project, Grant sent an 
email to all the students asking if 
anyone else wanted in. Nathalie 
Brodeur, Leah Nemiroff and 
Brenna Belland (along with 
Dolinsek) volunteered time to 
bring more rigour to work they 
had already done. 

As a group they re-gathered, 
re-analyzed and reviewed the 
data while comparing results 
with key publications from both 
the U.S. and Europe. Brodeur, 
now a PhD student at Université 
Laval, verified and standardized 
the data, and made sure, “We 
were all working from the same 
perception of the threat defini- 


tions defined at the start of the 
project. In doing so, I standard- 
ized the definitions further to 
include all causes affecting all 
taxa of the Canadian species we 
analyzed” 

As the senior author, Venter 
(who is currently conducting fish 
population studies off the coast 
of Alaska) was the driving force 
of the project. Grant is full of 
admiration for his former stu- 
dent's determination and 
research abilities. 

Grant also said Venter's enthu- 
siasm and naiveté helped get the 
paper published. “When we con- 
sidered BioScience, one of the key 
publications in the field, I wasn't 
sure they would publish it, but 
Oscar was convinced they 
would? 

The reviewers agreed with 
Venter. While they did make a 
few suggestions regarding minor 
changes, each of them had high 
praise for the piece. Wrote one, 
“The manuscript by Venter et al. 
represents the most comprehen- 
sive examination to date of the 
threats to persistence experi- 
enced by species-at-risk in 
Canada. ... ’ 

“Not only would I predict that 
this paper will be highly cited in 
the scientific literature, but it 
will be distributed and consulted 
widely by government decision- 
makers responsible for the iden- 
tification, protection and recov- 
ery of species at risk” 

The paper is in the November 
issue of BioScience, now available 
to online subscribers. 
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ACCOLADES 


Congratulations to business students Jenviev Azzolin, Christian 
Bonneau, Matthew Fishman and Elissa Morrissette, who 
earned second place at the CIBER Case Challenge, held by Ohio 
State University, the biggest university in the United States. They 
were given 24 hours to research, analyze and solve a case reflecting 
a current international business problem faced by a major corpora- 
tion. Among the competitors were teams from Singapore 
Management University, University of Auckland and the University 
of Texas at Austin. They were coached by Professor Mark Haber 
and veteran competitors Steven Bento and Cameron Fortin. This 
was the JMSB's first invitation to the competition. 


~@Qvo 


Congratulations to Bahzad Akbarpour (Electrical & Computer 
Engineering), who has won another prize for his doctoral thesis, the 
ADESAQ (Association des doyens des études supérieures au 
Québec) Dissertation Award in Natural Sciences and Engineering 
for 2006. Akbarpour, who also won a thesis prize from NSERC, came 
to Concordia from Iran in 2000 “because Concordia has one of the 
best hardware verification groups in the world” He is now at 
Cambridge University, in the U.K, so his research supervisor, Sofiéne 
Tahar, was on hand to accept the award on his behalf at a gala on 
Oct. 12. 


~@-o 


Ted Stathopoulos (Building, Civil and Environmental Engineering, 
and Associate Dean, School of Graduate Studies) received the ASCE 
Outstanding Professional Service Award in recognition of distin- 
guished service to aerospace engineering related to the mission of 
the ASCE Aerospace Division. The plaque, together with a certifi- 
cate, were presented to him at the Earth & Space 2006, 10th Biennial 
ASCE Aerospace Division International Conference on Engineering, 
Instruction and Operations in Challenging Environments, which 
took place in League City, Texas, earlier this year. 


 N\@vo 


Ghislaine Guérard has pub- 
lished a book aimed at anyone 
who works in an_ office. 
Mastering the Conflict Game: 
Getting Ahead by Exploring the 
Hidden Life of Organizations 
could be especially useful to stu- 
dents preparing to launch their 
careers. It reflects her many 
years of teaching graduate stu- 
dents in human systems inter- 
vention in the Applied Human 
Sciences Department, and com- 
munity economic development 
in the School of Community and 
Public Affairs. She takes into 
account the dynamics of work- 
place life, with its informal rela- 
tionships and power games, and includes exercises that encourage 
the reader to develop coping strategies. 


~@Q 


Congratulations to Hazel Lapalme, a co-op translation student 
(English-to-French option) in Etudes francaises, who has won the 
Student of the Year award from the federal government's Translation 
Bureau. Every year the Bureau gives work to around 100 students, 
and Hazel did two consecutive terms. Chantal Gagnon, director of 
the co-op translation program, says this is the first time Concordia 
has won the award. Her supervisor wrote, “She has excellent poten- 
tial as a translator, and is a joy to work with” 


Qo 


Congratulations to second-year Civil Engineering student Sabahat 
Naureen, who has been awarded a CEMF Undergraduate 
Scholarship by the Canadian Engineering Memorial Foundation. 
Like all CEMF scholarship recipients, in addition to receiving the 
$5000 award, she must make at least one formal presentation to a 
pre-university audience to promote engineering as a career choice 
for young women. Sabahat is director of high school outreach for 
Engineers Without Borders, and organized the annual Women in 
Engineering day at Concordia. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Robert Edward Allen 1946-2006 


_ On Nov. 3, in Sherbrooke, Robert 
Allen passed away peacefully 
after an exemplary battle against 
cancer. With him were close fam- 
ily members and several dearest 
friends, many of them admiring 
fellow artists. 

Of surpassing charm, intelli- 
gence, and talent, Robert lived in 
Montreal and the Eastern 


Townships, passionately loving 
both. 





A memorial service for Lillian 
Robinson will be held on 
Sunday, Nov. 12, from 2-4 p.m. in 
the Loyola Chapel. 





As an_ editor, — teacher, 
Concordia University Creative 
Writing Department chairman, 


and author of 14 books of poetry | 


and fiction, his imaginative 
accomplishments are legend. 
Robert's final volume, The 
Encantadas, a long, lovely, 
unblinking meditation on the 
themes of human love, death, 
time, and self, was just published 
by Conundrum Press. He has 
been justly hailed as one of 
Canada’s finest poets. 

The hearts of those who loved 
Robert shall find no replacement. 
Notwithstanding, we earnestly 
hope that his like shall come 
again, for on such great and 
remarkable imaginations Cana- 
dian literature must depend. 

A gathering to celebrate Rob 
and to honour his memory will be 
hosted by Robs sister Vivienne. 
All those who knew Rob are invit- 
ed to attend: Thursday, Nov. 9, any 
time after 4 p.m., at 61 Robert- 
Peel St., Sherbrooke. 

The English Department is 
planning a celebration to honour 
Rob. It will take place in Montreal 
in the near future. 


Lillian Robinson: Service 


and activist who held the posi- 
tion of Principal of the Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute for the 
past six years, passed away on 
Sept. 20. 


University and ACUMAE agree 


The university and its managers’ 
association, ACUMAE, have 
signed off on an agreement. 

ACUMAE, the Association of 
Concordia University Manage- 
ment and Administrative 
Employees, includes approxi- 
mately 270 managers and admin- 
istrative employees across the 
university. 

The last agreement ended in 
August 2002. The new agreement 
is in effect until May 31, 2010. It 
was ratified by members on Oct. 
23 and approved by the Board of 
Governors the following day. 

ACUMAE president Miriam 
Posner said, “The new agreement 
encourages open dialogue, is 
responsive to the needs of both 
the university and the ACUMAE 
constituency, and is committed 
to the development of a new 
compensation model.’ 


Vice-President Services Michael 
Di Grappa said, “Although the 
negotiation period was longer 
than we would have liked, we are 
pleased to have reached an agree- 
ment that provides a framework 
for a fair and forward-looking 
working relationship with our 
ACUMAE members. 

“In the same spirit, we hope to 
be able to conclude negotiations 
in the near future with those 
groups that remain without a 
contract.” These include library 
staff (CULEU), support services 
staff (CUSSU) and technical sup- 
port staff (CUUSS-TS). 

About 50 members of these 
unions demonstrated to protest 
their lagging negotiations out- 
side the DeSeve Cinema on Oct. 
30 before the ceremony to 
announce funding for the new 
JMSB (see story, page 1). 
























Cinema 
cultural 
exchange 


Animator and film production pro- 
fessor Cilia Sawadogo was in 
Burkina Faso recently to show her 
work during a Canada-Quebec cul- 
tural exchange, and sent this 
photo of a typical village street. 
She said that as an African- 
Canadian, she found it especially 
exciting. 

"The highlight was a three-day 
tour into villages where there is 
no electricity. We use the Fespaco 
Ciné-Mobile, a big truck with a 
generator, to project the films on 
a gigantic screen in the middle of 
fields and villages. People came 
by the hundreds to see our 
movies. It was an amazing 


Engineering students hear about risk 


Annual event co-sponsored by faculty and the Ordre des ingénieurs du Québec 


Dawn WISEMAN 





As low as reasonably possible, or 
ALARP: This is the term that 
British engineers coined to 
describe how much risk the public 
should be exposed to in their use 
of engineered works. 

Explained by — Jean-Paul 
Lacoursiére, an associate professor 
at the Université de Sherbrooke 
and risk management consultant, 
ALARP is a “moving target” and the 
professional engineer's ability to 
address it improves over time with 
increased knowledge and develop- 
ments in technology. 

Lacoursiére was a member of 
the panel of professional engi- 
neers who addressed about 200 
members of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science at the fourth edition of 
Engineering: A profession, a pas- 
sion! on Oct. 31 in H-110. 

Held in partnership with the 
Ordre des ingénieurs du Québec 
(OIQ), the event focuses on pro- 
fessional issues in engineering. 
This year’s theme was risk man- 
agement. 

As Dean Nabil Esmail under- 
lined in his welcome, the gather- 
ing has become “one of the bright 
spots of engineering education in 
Quebec” because it provides 
undergraduate students with a 
view to their chosen profession 
that goes well beyond the lab and 
classroom. He said the evening's 
theme was particularly relevant 


because every engineer carries 
the public trust, and must there- 
fore manage the risk to which 
they are exposed. 

Lacoursiére was joined by 
Laurier Nichols, manager of the 
energy efficiency group at Dessau- 
Soprin and chair of the OIQ's pro- 
fessional inspection committee, 
and Yves Dubeau, director of 
emergency measures and civil 
security at Gaz Métropolitain and 
board member of the Conseil pour 
la réduction des risques indus- 
triels majeurs (CRAIM). 

With the presentation of case 
studies like the recent collapse of 
the du Souvenir overpass in Laval, 
panelists underlined the responsi- 
bility of professional engineers to 
the public's wellbeing. But as OIQ 
president Zaki Ghavitian pointed 
out in his opening, that responsi- 
bility extends even further. 

Quoting section 2.01 of the Code 
of Ethics of Engineers, he reminded 
participants that “in all aspects of 
his work, the engineer must 
respect his obligations towards 
man and take into account the 
consequences of the performance 
of his work on the environment 
and on the life, health and proper- 
ty of every person.’ The Code is the 
foundation of the fundamental 
values of the profession: compe- 
tence, responsibility, ethical con- 
duct and social commitment. 

Following that lead, panelists 
acknowledged that public percep- 
tion and professional understand- 


ing of acceptable risk are not nec- 
essarily the same: but that an engi- 
neer's job is to properly inform the 
public. 

“Acceptability of risk is a com- 
plex issue? Dubeau said. “It should 
be defined by society. Our role is to 
present the risks and benefits of 
any project in a conversation with 
all the stakeholders’ 
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Team Concordia HR 
is ready for renewal, 
Yves Gosselin says 


BARBARA BLACK 


After five months at the helm of 
Human Resources and Employee 
Relations, Yves Gosselin can clear- 
ly see what he needs to do: make 
the department into an effective 
team to win back the confidence 
of the university community. 

“They've been hurt over the 
years, Gosselin said bluntly 
about his staff. “The previous 
style of leadership did not enable 
them to grow to their full poten- 
tial. There are a lot of good peo- 
ple here, loyal and meticulous in 
what they do. We have to support 
and empower them, and enable 
them to work as a team’ 

To improve communication, 
there are now weekly managers’ 
meetings, monthly operations 
reviews, and quarterly town-hall 
meetings of all staff. 

The goal is to make the depart- 
ment function so smoothly that 
the focus is on service to clients, 
not on internal processes. “We're 
going to move from rules to 
tools,” Gosselin promised. 

The request for one new tool 
came directly from President 
Claude Lajeunesse. 

“Dr. Lajeunesse asked us to 
develop a training program that 


would be offered to all new aca- 
demic personnel accepting a 
leadership role in the future. This 
program will be developed in 
cooperation with Continuing 
Education, and should be avail- 
able for the fiscal year 2007-08" 

Gosselin says HR's main clients 
are Concordia’s managers of aca- 
demic and services staff. 

“The managers have prime 
responsibility with their employ- 
ees and we're the custodians of 
the employees’ relationship with 
Concordia. We want to ensure 
that managers can deal with 
most of issues that arise in their 
own offices, and we will support 
them in that important role” 

HR will remain an essential 
component of the service sector, 
but beyond day-to-day service to 
the clients, Gosselin wants the 
staff in HR to become internal 
consultants, able to give man- 
agers the support and value- 
added services they need to 
improve their own effectiveness 
and that of their employees. 

There's more in his plan: 

New employees will be given a 
more comprehensive orientation 
to Concordia than ever before. 

The need for new information 
and payroll systems will be 


assessed, with possible imple- 
mentation by the end of this fis- 
cal year. 

The compensation reform pro- 
gram, which was stalled for 
about a year, will be restarted 
with a view to implementation by 
next June. 

The pay equity discussion with 
collective bargaining units will 
continue, with the goal of com- 
pleting it by Dec. 31. 

He supports the current nego- 
tiations process, and promises 
renewed leadership in labour 
relations. 

A transformational manage- 
ment program for HR/ER 
employees was conducted last 
spring by business professor 
Steven Appelbaum. When 
Gosselin took on the job, the 
report that emerged from the 
intensive staff sessions and the 
interviews with key clients 
became his bible, and he knows it 
raised high expectations. 

Thinking first about how to 
help the client “will take courage 
and humility” he said. “We want 
an atmosphere of continuous 
improvement. Team Concordia 
HR: That's going to be our brand” 
As for his own career plans, he'll 
stay until the job is done. 








Yves Gosselin was recently appointed Associate Vice-President, Human 
Resources. 


Rural economy project travels off the beaten road 


KAREN HERLAND 


For sociologist Bill Reimer, 
capacity building and knowl- 
edge transfer are not top-down 
notions. 

Reimer is completing the 
third stage of research that has 
spanned a decade in the New 
Rural Economy (NRE) project. 
The project, currently financed 
jointly by Industry Canada and 
SSHRC, has closely analyzed 
conditions in 32 rural sites 
across Canada. 

The project is unique — no 
one else is doing this work — and 
exceptionally successful. In fact, 
it has just been shown to mem- 
bers of NORFACE, an organiza- 
tion of key European research 
officials, who were in Montreal 


recently for a two-day conference 
on user engagement and knowl- 
edge transfer. 

NRE is now focused on build- 
ing the capacity for economic 
development and the ways that 
rural and urban economies 
depend on each other. 

Through it all, NRE researchers 
have remained committed to plac- 
ing rural communities central in 
planning and decision-making. 


With the exception of Concordia, _ 


partners in the project all come 
from smaller institutions. 

Annual meetings are held in 
the communities they work with, 
“even though that means 
increased costs when you travel 
off the beaten road,’ Reimer said. 

And he means that quite liter- 
ally. To get to Twillingate, Nfld., 


researchers from across the 
country had to fly to Halifax, 
then take another flight to St. 
John’s. From there, they boarded 
a propeller plane so small there 
was only one seat on each side of 
the aisle for the one-hour flight 
to Gander. Twillingate was 
another three-hour drive along 
back roads. They got 200 confer- 
ence participants to take the 
route, though, 

“And Twillingate, with its huge 
icebergs, is actually a tourist 
town,’ Reimer added, saying that 
there were enough hotel beds to 
accommodate them. 

In other towns, they usually 
need to arrange for billets in pri- 
vate homes. In Coaticook, Que., 
the only place that could accom- 
modate their meetings was a 


barn. Food was prepared at the 
nearby high school (the biggest 
kitchen in town) and its students 
were trained in table service. 

“After we left, they began mar- 
keting themselves as a confer- 
ence centre,’ Reimer said. 

When asked about communi- 
cating results back to the rural 
sites, Reimer said that at the meet- 
ing in Tweed, Ont. they got the 
licensing and equipment neces- 
sary to set up a small radio station 
in the old theatre they were using. 
Repeated broadcasts to “come on 
down” and a CD from the local 
school of songs and poems 
brought an uncertain group of 
local kids down to the theatre. 

Reimer said they were given 
microphones and some training 
and before the end of the day, 


they were interviewing research- 
ers about why they were there 
and demanding they present 
their work in accessible terms. 

“The community responded to 
that because it was their own 
children getting information.’ It’s 
an experiment they've repeated 
elsewhere. 

As this phase of research 
draws to a close, Reimer said that 
NRE “broke its rule about rural 
meetings and went to Ottawa to 
present results directly to deci- 
sion-makers.” 

Even so, they took politicians 
to Lanark, Ont., for the day. “You 
don’t recognize how urban- 
focused we are until you're rely- 
ing on a school bus for trans- 
portation and your cell phones 
can't pick up a signal.” 


FAMSTOMONSOG MIBONY 
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Animating fur, 


KAREN HERLAND me 





You would be forgiven if you 
walked past the plaque designat- 
ing the Puppet Animation Room 
at the Mel Hoppenheim School of 
Cinema and imagined Santa's 
workshop with elves at benches 
gluing together little Pinocchios. 

Actually, the room is used by 
Erik Goulet’s students to bring 
characters to life for his stop- 
motion animation course. The 
students devote the term to pro- 
ducing short films that explore the 
techniques made famous by com- 
panies like Aardman Animations, 
with their highly popular Wallace 
and Gromit characters. 

Goulet shepherds his students 
through an intensive three-month 
course that involves learning how 
to fashion and manipulate charac- 
ters that they must conceive and 
build entirely from scratch. “I pack 
16 years of experience into three 
months. I give them everything I 
know; Goulet said. 

The labour-intensive course 
involves understanding that 
unlike traditional puppets with 
strings attached, these figures 
must have a completely articulat- 
ed armature that can be reposi- 
tioned over and over again to 
provide the filmed illusion that 





they are moving. 

“Once students have the 
‘bones’ — using either a metal 
frame or a ball/socket construc- 
tion — they can drape it with 
anything from foam to plasticine. 
Everyone has their own style” 

Goulet recalled one student 
whose robotic puppet’s head was 
glue which had hardened with 
screws, bolts and LED lights pok- 
ing out of it. 

Goulet himself graduated from 
Concordia’s Department of Cin- 
ema in 1990 and began working in 
the industry. He continued to 
make his own stop-motion ani- 
mation projects on the side. He 
learned that a stop-motion course 
was being offered here and was 
thrilled to hear that current stu- 
dents were able to take the course 
he had always wanted to take 
while he was doing his degree. 

He dropped off a CV on the 
remote chance that the current 
instructor would be unable to 
teach, “It was a stroke of luck. He 
had an opportunity to work in 
Halifax and took it.” Goulet has 
been teaching the course each 
term ever since. 

He said his own experience as 
a student helped him design the 
course (he only had two weeks to 
put together the curriculum that 


foam and fabric on film 





Students are encouraged to be creative when assembling their puppet/characters. This being was created by 
Jessie Trubiano for a project two years ago. 


first year). “The class is very 
demanding and teaches you how 
to do everything — use electric 
tools, mold-making, sculpting, 
prop and set construction, ani- 
mating, being a cameraperson, 
director of photography and ani- 
mator’ Goulet uses his course to 
help students exploit all of those 


Day of the Dead, and for the living: the Mexican Association of Students (MAS) filled the Hall Building 
mezzanine with skulls and marigolds as part of the traditional Aztec celebration of the Day of the Dead. 

While most North Americans celebrate Halloween, few remember that the tradition began as a way to scare off 
the souls that might rise from the grave on All Saints Day and All Souls Day (Nov. 1 and 2). 

Latin American communities celebrate their ancestors on the Day of the Dead with paper cut-outs, offerings and 
food for the souls passing on to a new stage in life. Marigolds are featured because they are bright enough to light 
the ancestral souls’ way. This year's display, in conjunction with the Quebec Community of Mexicans, honoured 


those involved in the Oaxaca struggle. 


A separate altar commemorated the Mujeres de Ciudad Juarez. Symbolic pink crosses (one is visible on the right) 
represent the 450 young women who have disappeared from the border town of Juarez since 1993. The huge textile 
industry there provides work for women with few means, hoping to get across the border into nearby El Paso, Texas. 

According to MAS representative Daniella Guerrero, many have turned up dead, victims of sexual assault. 
Because so many of the young women were poor and disenfranchised, the government has been slow to act, 
despite increasing public pressure and growing awareness through events like this. 
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abilities in a single project. 

Students present their puppets 
to each other at about this point 
in the term. Once students 
decide on their character, what it 
has to do, and where it will do it, 
all falls into place. 

Goulet said that depending on 
the character and the idea, stu- 


dents may have a puppet walk 
into a room and sit down with a 
newspaper, dance around a set, 
or carefully articulate a single 
sentence synched with their 
mouth movements. The degree 
of complexity dictates the length 
of the final film, from 30 seconds 
up to two minutes. 





Best chair in the house 


in the photo below is one of the delightful “altered chairs” in the window 
gallery at the east side of the EV lobby. The exhibit, called and then | sat 
down, is a fundraiser to enable 23 students and faculty to attend the 
Prague International Quadrennial on Design for the Theatre in June. 

The chair-sculptures will be auctioned off by actor-author Harry 
Standjofski at the closing of the show tomorrow night, Friday, Nov. 10, in 
the nearby FOFA Gallery, 1515 Ste. Catherine W., starting at at 7 p.m. 
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Rama Bhat's rich extracurricular life 


BARBARA BLACK 


There's more to Rama Bhat than 
engineering. The longtime profes- 
sor and academic administrator 
just published a book that reflects 
his deep interest in Hindu tradi- 
tion. 

The Divine Anjaneya is about 
the divinity in the form of an ape, a 
figure well known to Hindus. Bhat 
remembers being told stories 
about Anjaneya by his father 
when he was a child, but he wrote 
this 220-page book to communi- 
cate with readers in China. 

As Bhat relates in his introduc- 
tion, he went to Nanjing in 2001 
with his colleague in the 
Mechanical and __ Industrial 
Engineering Department, Ming- 
yuvan Chen, who subsequently 
gave him a book on Chinese 
mythology called Journey to the 
West. A mythological novel writ- 
ten in the 16th century, it tells of a 
Chinese Buddhist priest who trav- 
els to India during the Tang 
dynasty (618-907 CE) to acquire 
Buddhist scriptures. 

Bhat was intrigued because of 
the resemblances of the Indian 
figure Anjaneya to a Chinese 
monkey-god called Sun Wukong. 
He decided to write his book in 
English, and another colleague, 
Professor Chun-Yi Su, is having it 
translated into Mandarin. 

To Western readers, Anjaneya’s 
life resembles that of a modern 
superhero or one of the gods of 


Dil Hildebrand has won this year's 
$25000 grand prize in the Royal 
Bank of Canada’s Canadian 
Painting Competition. 

The Winnipeg-born Hilde- 
brand is one of the artists at the 
galerie Pierre-Francois Ouellette 
art contemporain in Montreal, a 
gallery committed to photo- 
based work, drawing, sculpture, 
installation art, and related 
works on paper. He did his BFA 
at Concordia, and is currently 
doing his master’s. 

With a total of $55000 in prize 
money, the RBC Canadian Painting 
Competition has the largest prize 
of any painting competition in 
Canada. Semi-finalists in the com- 
petition will have their work dis- 
played at prominent art galleries 
across the country and featured in 
Canadian Art magazine and at 
www.rbc.com/paintingcompetition 


Greek or Roman antiquity. There 
are miraculous transformations, 
stupendous love stories, fierce bat- 
tles and acts of vengeance — all the 
ingredients of enduring myth. 

Bhat says that divinity in non- 
human form is common in 
Hinduism. “Hindus believe in the 
incarnation of the supreme in all 
living forms. The fish, the turtle, 
the bear, the man-lion form are 
among the 10 incarnations of 
Lord Vishnu known - as 
Dashayatara’ 

Anjaneya is revered not for his 
monkey shape but despite it, for 
his many virtues. Bhat says chil- 
dren who are afraid when the 
lights are turned out are told to 
concentrate on Anjaneya. 

“The attributes of Lord Rama, 
Lord Vishnu, or God, are consid- 
ered to be divine, and some of 
those individual attributes are 
personified in Anjaneya. He is 
courageous, a loyal devotee of 
Rama, a scholar, an excellent 
musician and a teacher. 

Bhat personifies some of those 
qualities himself. He wrote a book 
of poems in his native language, 
Kannada. A devoted teacher, he is 
currently working with 15 graduate 
students, supervising six of them 
and co-supervising the others. 

Several years ago he was so con- 
cerned about the communication 
deficits of some of his Chinese 
graduate students that he held 
English classes for them. His 
method was to get them to recite 





Newton's Laws of Motion and bits 
of Shakespeare to overcome some 
of their shyness, and to speak 
English to each other. 

His field of research is vibration 
and structural acoustics, which 
dovetails nicely with the involve- 
ment of the entire Bhat family in 
Indian classical music. He plays 
percussion. His wife is a music 
teacher and an executive of 
Bharatiya Sangeetha Sangham, 
the Indian Music Association. 
Their two daughters are experts in 
classical Indian Carnatic music, 
one on the violin and the other as 
a vocalist, and both are trained in 
classical dance, or Bharata Natya. 

Recently, Bhat has been taking 
lessons in guitar. He is doing an 
undergraduate degree in music at 
Concordia a few courses at a time, 
and finds it fascinating. “The 
scales of Indian and Western 
music are quite similar,’ he said. 

This year is Bhat’s thirtieth in 
North America. He worked for 
three years at the NASA Langley 
Research Center in Virginia on air- 
craft noise reduction, and came to 
Canada and Concordia in 1979. 

Over the years, he has been 
chair of the Department of 
Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering and president of the 
Canadian Society for Mechanical 
Engineering (CSME). He is cur- 
rently Associate Dean, Graduate 
Programs and Research, in the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science. 





recognition 


Dil Hildebrand, seen above with his winning work, Curtains. 


and at www.canadianart.ca. 
Matthew Brown, a_ recent 
Concordia MFA grad, was one of 
two runners-up, and two other 
Concordia BFA grads, Nicolas 
Grenier and Martin Golland, 


were among the 15 winners. 
Moreover, another important 
Canadian competition in the 
visual arts, the Sobey Prize, has 
BFA grad Matthew Reichertz on 
its five-artist shortlist. 
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Rama Bhat mixes relaxation with his scientific pursuits when he 
plays Indian music, using such instruments as a mridanga, a classi- 
cal drum with special acoustic characteristics. 

He wrote a paper for the Journal of the Acoustical Society of America in 
which he described the harmonic nature of the mridanga’s sound 
because of its composite membrane construction. 

There is granite stone and rice powder pasted in the centre, with 
the frequency of the instrument's sounds tested as each layer is 
applied. It is possible to have up to nine harmonics in the sounds 
played on the mridanga, Bhat said. 

This means the instrument's sounds cover a range of up to nine 
octaves, with its sounds harmonizing together, each one an octave 
apart. The special acoustic characteristics of the instrument “make 
the music relaxing and also appeals to my inquisitive side,” he said. 

His study of the acoustic characteristics of traditional 
instruments began with three scientific papers on sounds produced 
by conch shells. When the shell is cut open, there is a spiral inside 
that makes it a wind instrument similar to a trumpet. 

Several cultures use conch shells, including in Greece, China, 
Japan and India, because it can play sounds that are in tune and 
cover up to 10 octaves. In India, conch shells are used in temples, 
perhaps because their melodious sounds have frequencies that are 
soothing and make meditation easier, as opposed to sounds that are 
harsh because they lack a frequency relationship. 

Robert Winters 
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Water quality experts get the big picture 


Dawn WISEMAN 


“Water doesn't stop flowing when 
it changes jurisdictions, so you 
really need a regional, if not a 
national, vision of how to deal 
with water quality issues,’ said 
Building, Civil and Environmen- 
tal Engineering professor Maria 
Elektorowicz. 

On Nov 3, she chaired the 22nd 
Eastern Canadian Symposium on 
Water Quality. Held at Concordia, 
the event brought together 
experts from the Atlantic pro- 
vinces, Quebec and Ontario. 

Elektorowicz pointed out that 
the mix creates an unusual but 
fertile community. “Scientists are 
trained to find problems; engi- 
neers are trained to solve them. 
These are fundamentally differ- 
ent approaches and ways of 
thinking. Here we benefit by 
being exposed to the other ways.” 

The need for multidisciplinary 
approaches to water quality issues 
was made clear by keynote speaker 
Jan Oleszkiewicz, a professor of 
environmental engineering at the 
University of Manitoba. He spoke 
about European and North 
American approaches to nutrient 
removal from waste water. 

Nutrients, particularly phos- 
phorous and nitrogen, are natu- 


rally present in water systems 
and are key elements in the food 
chain. In excess, however, the 
nutrients feed runaway processes 
like algal blooms and clogging 
plant growth that can lead to pre- 
mature eutrophication of lakes 
and rivers. Contemporary farm- 
ing, industrial activity and urban 
living produce vast amounts of 
nutrients, and so excess is now 
the norm and municipalities 
spend millions, if not billions, of 
dollars on waste water treatment. 

Oleszkiewicz said that while the 
engineering for removing excess 
nutrients from water is relatively 
well established, the science of 
what should be removed and in 
what proportion is not. 

In Europe, regulations require 
the removal of both phosphorous 
and nitrogen, with clean water 
containing “natural” levels in the 
ratio of 10 to 15 parts nitrogen to 
one part phosphorous. In parts of 
Canada, phosphorous is seen as 
the primary pollutant, and only it 
is removed. This approach does 
not seem to stop eutrophication 
processes, and in fact may feed 
them. 

“We don't have a handle on the 
nitrogen-phosphorous ratio,’ 
Oleszkiewicz said. Unbalancing 
the system may be just as bad as 





Keynote speaker, Jan Oleszkiewicz, addressed European and North American approaches to nutrient removal 
from waste water. Oleszkiewicz, a professor of environmental engineering at the University of Manitoba, said 
that municipalities have difficult decisions to make when spending water treatment dollars; they are often not 
the key polluters of water, but bear the burden of paying for treatment facilities. 


doing nothing at all. He chal- 
lenged the 100 or so participants 
to consider this gap as they 
attended other sessions. 

With over 60 oral and poster 
presentations throughout the 
day, Elektorowicz said partici- 
pants would walk away with a 
big-picture view of water quality 
issues. “When the issues are 





Beyond Feminism at the Laundry 


Former Concordia graduates Sarah McCutcheon Greiche (left) and Susan Gayle posing in front of Gayle’s ceram- 
ic sculpture Jorso, at the vernissage for Beyond Feminism on October 26. Greiche, who acquired her EMBA from 
Concordia in '94, curated the exhibition which runs until December 2 inside St-Henri’s Parisian Laundry on 3550 
Saint Antoine Street West. Also, catch Cinema professor Jean-Claude Bustros’ video installation Raffi, being 
screened concurrently in the gallery's lower level. 
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complex, this is what is needed? 

She was particularly pleased 
that the big picture view was 
going to be shared with many 
students as well as young alum- 
ni. “They are the next generation. 
This type of experience is invalu- 
able for them? 

In order to encourage graduate 
student participation at the sym- 





posium two awards were present- 
ed at an awards ceremony at the 
event's close. The Canadian 
Association of Water Quality Philip 
H. Jones Award for best oral pres- 
entation went to Robert Delatolla 
from McGill. This year, Concordia 
offered a certificate for the best 
poster presentation. It went to Lin 
Zhao from Concordia. 


Kids discover science 


ExpoScience wowed West 
Islanders as graduate students, 
faculty and staff took their 
expertise in science and tech- 
nology to Pointe Claire's cultural 
centre, Stewart Hall. Through- 
out the Noy. 4-5 weekend, fami- 
lies flocked to see unusual 
insects, experimental trans- 


portation devices (being tried 
out by Nisrina Mahardhika, 
above), a robotic guitar and 
other marvels. Once again, the 
sleuths of the Concordia Crime 
Scene Investigation (CCSI) 
grilled young “suspects” and 
studied their DNA to determine 
“Who stole the cake?” 
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Letting silence speak 


KAREN HERLAND 


In 1947, British colonialism 
ended in South East Asia and 
over 12 million people moved to 
and from the area, eventually set- 
tling into the modern nation- 
states of Pakistan and India, and 
what later became Bangladesh. 

The violence and upheaval of 
Partition, as these events have 
come to be known, included the 
abduction and sexual assault of 
75,000 women, and, in some cases, 
their subsequent reunion with 
their families. This aspect of 
Partition is often absent from offi- 
cial accounts of the period. 
Historians have recently attempt- 
ed to “recover” this chapter of his- 
tory by using fictional narratives 
about the events. 

In Unsettling Partition: Litera- 
ture, Gender and Memory, Jill 
Didur (English) turns her atten- 
tion to the silence around those 
events and recent efforts to fill in 
its gaps through the study of liter- 
ature and testimony reflecting on 


the upheaval that took place. 
Didur “unsettles” this direct read- 
ing of fiction and testimony as fact. 

“Some researchers seem to treat 
narratives about these experi- 
ences as a kind of substitute 
record of the period without tak- 
ing into account the way language, 
social context and genre have 
shaped how these things are nar- 
rated,” Didur said in a recent email 
interview. 

Unsettling Partition examines 
several fictional accounts and 
their “recovery” and interpreta- 
tion, in order to redirect the dis- 
cussion “away from a kind of blunt 
sociological reading of this materi- 
al toward its literary qualities, 
which are equally politicized’ 

In so doing, Didur inserts the 
question of gender. She argues 
that the silence can be read as a 
refusal of the view of women “as 
repositories of community and 
national identity [at the time of 
Partition, which] may have 
played into the targeting of 
women for violence.” Didur con- 


ceded that this is not necessarily 
a popular interpretation. 

Her research project began with 
an interest in transnational and 
postcolonial culture that was sup- 
ported by her participation in -a 
cross-cultural exchange project in 
India before she began her gradu- 
ate work at York University. At 
York, she found an interdiscipli- 
nary approach that reinforced her 
own interest in theory, literature 
and cultural studies. 

She began the work at Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University in Delhi 
through a Shastri research fellow- 
ship just prior to the fiftieth 
anniversary of India’s independ- 
ence. It was an excellent opportu- 
nity to consider the way the events 
in question were interpreted and 
retold. Unsettling Partition, pub- 
lished this year, enters a growing 
dialogue with creative writers, 
filmmakers and historians. 

Didur has also considered how 
translation has impacted the nar- 
ratives. English is considered a 
default “link language” between 
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Jill Didur (English) with her new publication. 


various languages of the region. 
However, in one chapter, she 
explores how different transla- 
tions of the short story “Lajwanti” 
present varying interpretations of 
the title character's behaviour. 

“It became clear to me that 
translations were adding anoth- 
er historical layer to how 
Partition history and memory 








were being commemorated.’ 

Didur, who came to Concordia 
in 1998, is on maternity leave. She 
has SHRCC and FQRSC fund- 
ing to study contemporary South 
Asian writers and filmmakers 
and how the concept of Indian 
identity and secular discourse is 
constituted in the wake of 
Partition. 





Students redesign the Peel Basin with foam-core and imagination 


Kina ADAMCZYK 





Thirty Concordia students trans- 
formed piles of foam-core, 
acetate, wood and glue into 
maquettes and posters for a pro- 
posed redevelopment of the Peel 
Basin, an area in the vicinity of the 
Old Port. They were taking part in 
Charrette 2006, an annual, inten- 
sive three-day design competition 
among students from six universi- 
ties sponsored by the Canadian 
Centre for Architecture. 

“The excitement is about the 
idea of collaborating between dif- 
ferent disciplines; said Design 
Arts professor Rhona Richman 
Kenneally, referring to the innova- 
tive way this year’s Charrette was 
tackled by Concordia. 

For the first time, students in 
the Department of Art History 
and the Department of Geogra- 
phy, Planning and Environment 
joined those in Design and 
Computation Arts to take up the 
challenge. Richman Kenneally has 
served as liaison to the CCA dur- 
ing the four years of Concordia’s 
Charrette participation, both on 
the committee that sets the design 
problem and as facilitator for par- 
ticipating students. 

Charrette means cart in French. 
Architects use the term as a refer- 
ence to the frantic last-minute 
work on their projects, while they 


are being driven in a charrette to 
the place where they were asked to 
deposit their proposal. 

Pierre Gauthier, an assistant 
professor in Geography, Planning 
and Environment, supported 
Richman Kenneally in promoting 
the competition and helping the 
participating students. 

“The Charrette offers a rare 
occasion for students interested 
in cities and city design to 
exchange ideas and share their 
expertise; Gauthier said. To this 
end, Urban Studies graduate stu- 
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dent Desmond Bliek, a member of 
one of the teams, also gave stu- 
dents an informal talk on the his- 
tory of the site. 

Lydia Karpenko, a third-year 
Design student, acknowledged the 
importance of interdisciplinary col- 
laboration through the three days 
and sleepless nights she worked on 
the project with her team. 

“We really needed help from 
urban planners, [because] wed 
never done anything this huge. It 
was hard for us to imagine it” 
Karpenko said the Charrette gave 





her a broader perspective as 
opposed to focusing on “small, 
specific things” 

Another collaborator, Art History 
professor Cynthia Hammond, said, 
“In my undergraduate class on 
architecture this term, students are 
being asked to think critically about 
the social responsibility of architec- 
ture versus its history of creative 
individualism. 

“It was fantastic that the stu- 
dents in my class who participated 
got to experience something of that 
directly. On the one hand, they had 
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Alina Gutierrez gets eye-level with the model she is working on with Julian Hakim. They were among 150 stu- 
dents who participated in a three-day intensive design competition. 





the freedom to design an urban 
program in any way they chose. But 
at the same time, they were faced 
with the responsibility of deciding, 
however hypothetically, how the 
future residents and visitors to the 
site would experience it” 

This year, the twelfth edition 
was hosted by McGill. Architec- 
ture professor Peter Sijpkes pro- 
posed the challenge to develop 
the Peel Basin, which was publicly 
contested as the location for 
Casino de Montreal and Cirque du 
Soleil projects. Sijpkes has made 
the area his home for 30 years and 
is concerned about its future, 
especially with Wal-Mart eyeing 
the still-vacant site. 

“I'm worried that because of 
laziness we will get the wrong type 
of building.” he said. 

Sijpkes believes the creativity of 
over 150 students from Concor- 
dia, McGill, UQAM, Université de 
Montréal, Ryerson and Université 
Laval could contribute some fresh 
and original ideas to the public 
debate, turning the project into 
“sort of a preemptive strike” 

Charrette 2006 began on Oct. 
26. The students had to hand in 
their projects at 6 p.m. the follow- 
ing Sunday. Université de 
Montréal students won the first 
prize and shared second prize 
with McGill students. Concordia 
shared the first prize in 2003. 
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Complexity of Irish literature 


BARBARA BLACK 


When your country is famous for 
its way with words and its litera- 
ture has been produced in no 
fewer than eight languages, it’s the 


brave scholar who undertakes a 
two-volume, 1,286-page literary 
history. Margaret Kelleher is such 
a scholar, and she’s spending this 
term at Concordia. 

The Cambridge History of Irish 





Margaret Kelleher is an expert on Irish literature and is visiting Concordia from 
the National University of Ireland. 
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Literature, which she edited with 
Philip O'Leary, rated the lead 
review — a rave — in a recent 
issue of the Times Literary 
Supplement. For a writer, that’s the 
equivalent of going platinum. 

The 7LS reviewer was taken 
with the way the editors tackled 
the ambiguities of “literary” and 
“history, even “Irish” and a term 
all too familiar to Canadians, 
“nation.” Moreover, their approach 
is highly inclusive. What they 
define as Irish literature appears 
not only in English but also in Old 
Irish, modern Irish, early modern 
English, Old Norse, Norman 
French, Ulster Scots and Latin. 

Kelleher is also a hit in the 
classroom. One of her students 
confessed that on the way to 
the university one gloomy 
evening, she had asked herself, 
“Why am I doing this?” 
Afterwards, she told Kelleher, 
she realized “it was to hear the 
way you use language.” 

She is teaching two courses, an 
English 300 seminar on history 
and memory in Irish literature 
and a course on “famine litera- 


ture, in which writing about the 
mid-19th-century Irish famine is 
compared and contrasted with 
writing about famines in India, 
Africa, and other places. 

Her home institution is the 
National University of Ireland, 
Maynooth, near Dublin. She came 
to Concordia through Michael 
Kenneally, Director of Concordia’s 
Centre for Canadian Irish Studies, 
whom she met when he was 
President of the International 
Association for the Study of Irish 
Literature. 

She likes her students and the 
way they freely share their opin- 
ions, although she’s less impressed 
with their ability to express their 
thoughts in writing. 

Parallels between Ireland and 
Quebec, with their similar colo- 
nial and religious backgrounds, 
are irresistible. She was fascinat- 
ed by a SSHRC-sponsored Ireland- 
Quebec workshop she attended 
recently in which a participant 
said it was important to study 
“small, stated societies” 

“The bilingualism of Montreal 
impresses me, Kelleher said. It’s an 





Rankings raise questions with disparate results 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

teaching, student/teacher inter- 
action, class size, and overall stu- 
dent satisfaction. Students ranked 
100 variables on a scale from 1 to 5 
A score of 3 was graded as a D, 
which was perhaps a bit harsh. 

Tucker is satisfied that the Globe 
and Mail’s methodology is in line 
with a focus on outcome rather 
than input measures. Outcome 
represents a way to measure the 
added value that the university 
itself provides, In other words, the 
average grade of a student enter- 
ing the institution is not nearly as 
important as their knowledge and 
ability when they leave. 

The Globe's data was collected 
through a sample of students who 
accessed a financial aid database. 

Any snapshot will have some 
gaps. Concordia received low 
marks for recreation and resi- 
dence facilities. Both areas are cur- 
rently undergoing a major over- 
haul, with the new fitness centre 
under construction in the EV 
Building and hundreds more beds 
to be available in the Grey Nuns 
Mother House next September. 

It is the university's ongoing 
internal assessment through 
tools like the National Survey of 
Student Engagement (NSSE) and 
the Canadian Undergraduate 


Survey Consortium (CUSC) that 
determine these weaknesses and 
how to address them, 

The Maclean’ report relies on 
universities’ participation in their 
surveys, in addition to providing 
results from independent surveys, 
to produce the bulk of its universi- 
ty issue. With less than half of the 
47 institutions even cooperating 
with the magazine's own survey, it 
made do with what information it 
could access, publishing survey 
results which institutions provide 
for free on their own web sites. 

Concordia did not participate in 
NSSE for the year evaluated (2005). 
This year’s data will be up on our 
web site soon. CUSC data, never 
intended for use in ranking exer- 
cises, is being used that way by 
Macleans. In this regard, the issue 
listed Concordia as non-compli- 
ant instead of explaining why it 
did not supply the information. 

The NSSE National Advisory 
Board does not support the use of 
this data for the purpose of rank- 
ings: “Reducing student engage- 
ment to a single indicator 
obscures complex dimensions of 
student behaviour and institu- 
tional performance’ 

Maclean’ overall ranking calcu- 
lation does not include NSSE or 
CUSC and is based on “class sizes 


and average entering grades to 
spending, library volumes and fac- 
ulty success in obtaining national 
research grants.’ Concordia stayed 
eighth in the rankings for its size 
and mission, but Tucker points 
out that “there is no evidence that 
their indicators and weightings 
have a proven relation to institu- 
tional quality: 

The National Posts Innovation 
Leaders is based on research fund- 
ing figures available through 
Statistics Canada. There is no indi- 
cation whether multi-year funding 
is prorated, or included in the year 
it is given. 

Concordia shows a 7.1-per-cent 
drop in research funding from the 
previous year. Quebec overall 
dropped 13 per cent in the same 
period for research funding. 

The tool the National Post used 
to determine faculty productivity 
“cannot really substitute for an indi- 
cator that takes into account other 
types of productivity, such as books, 
media, etc., especially for us, with 
our Fine Arts Faculty; Tucker said. 

Ultimately, he said, the univer- 
sities themselves need to deter- 
mine where they are and where 
they want to be, and it is the 
needs and interests of each 
prospective student that drives 
his or her choice of university. 





Special Two-Week 
Accelerated Courses 
December 2006 





Registration Fee 
(non-refundable) 


Days: 
Time: 


Monday to Friday 


Office Hours: 





Montreal, Quebec H3H 287 


FL iBT 
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ENGLISH - FRENCH — SPANISH 


COURSE 55. cei Seed eee eee. 


09:00 to 13:00 (40 hours) 
Dates: December 4 to December 15, 2006 


Mail-in/Fax-in/In-Person Registration: 
from now, until November 24, 2006 


Monday to Friday 09:00 to 16:30 


Further information available at: 
1600 St. Catherine St. West, No. 117 


Guy-Concordia Metro, exit Guy 


Tel. No.: (514) 848-3600 Fei Yao 

Fax: (514) 848-2806 English as a Second Language 
Internet: | www.concordia.ca/conted 

E-mail: celi@alcor.concordia.ca 
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issue that’s never far from notice in 
Ireland, where the indigenous lan- 
guage has been reborn. There are 
new novels and plays aplenty in 
Irish. Subjects are as contemporary 
as you please, and translation often 
goes straight from the Gaelic to, 
say, Czech or Polish. 

“It’s the oldest written vernacu- 
lar literature in Europe,’ she said 
proudly. “It's complex and open — 
a really vibrant language’ 

She admires the “quality of 
engagement” her Concordia stu- 
dents show towards these issues, 
and was pleased to hear one of 
them suggest that writers who 
choose to write in Irish rather 
than English are consciously link- 
ing themselves with other minori- 
ty languages. Once the country 
that sent out its emigrants to the 
world, Ireland is itself becoming a 


country of immigrants and 
minorities. 
Margaret Kelleher, _ the 


O'Brien Visiting Scholar, will 
give a public lecture on Nov. 17 
on “1,500 Years of Irish Literary 
History. at 7 p.m. in the York 
Amphitheatre, EV 1.615 
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Accommodations 
Parking space available for rent. Building located next 
to Loyola. $60/month. Please call 514-574-2442. 





Garage or driveway parking available. Five minutes from 
Loyola for $50/month. Contact Carol at 514-481-9461 


Furnished condo in triplex with access to garden. 
Available January 2007. Short or long-term lease. 
Everything included. Easy parking. Near Jarry Park, 3 
Metro stations and all amenities. $965/mo. Contact 
Rhéal or Francine 450-463-0434 (home), 514-591-2422 
(cell). Email: rheal.desjardins@sympatico.ca 


Chalet to share for the winter season: Looking for a 
family to share the rental of a chalet in the Estrie region 
from Dec. 1, 2006 until April 15, 2007. Lake-front, 10 
minutes from the Mont Orford trails. 3 bedrooms, 1 
bathroom and a fireplace in the living room. We would 
alternate the use of the chalet every week and share 
the Christmas and February break (one-week each 
family). Overall rental $2,750 for each family, every- 
thing included (heating, firewood, snow removal). The 
Fortin-Tillard family: 514- 739-4101. 


Renovated, furnished family home in Montreal West 
available for a one-year sabbatical starting August 
2006. 3 bdrm, 2-1/2 bathrooms, large back yard, fin- 
ished basement with office. Asking $2000 + utilities. 
Email j.gilbert-green@sympatico.ca 


Two Nice Rooms for rent in a house with full service. 
Includes bathroom, kitchen, living room, wireless inter- 
net, washer/dryer, heating, electricity, basic food service. 
Muslim family environment (looking for either a Muslim 
male or female). Located in Brossard, two min from 
Autoparc, near Mail Champlain shopping center. Can 
reach downtown in 10 min. 600$ month. For more infor- 
mation, contact 450-656-1774 or 450-465-1880. 


For rent: Nun's Island sublet, large 3-1/2. Stove, fridge, 
dishwasher and fireplace. Recently repainted. Top 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


fourth floor, interior garage. $895 / mo. till Sept 2008. 
Call 514-761-2927. . 


Help wanted 

Looking for fine art to exhibit on the Loyola campus: 
Vanier Library has started another art exhibition this 
semester and is hoping to attract Concordia fine arts 
creators to show off their artwork. Arrange for your 
display by filling out a form at the Vanier Library. Apply 
now - spots are fast filling up. For more information, 
drop into the Vanier Library Reference Office (VL 121), 
or email: Loyolaartsmatters@yahoo.com 


MUHC resident requires part-time live-in nanny imme- 
diately. Free housing in exchange for minimal time 
commitment. Includes fully furnished bedroom, pri- 
vate bathroom and much more. Primarily for assis- 
tance with transporting to and from daycare. Must be 
very responsible and preferably own a car. Call 514- 
461-3285 or email jhinesO1@hotmail.com 


Services 

Language services in French and English — proofread- 
ing, editing, tutoring, translation, help in thesis pro- 
posal preparation. Concordia grad with education 
background. Price is negotiable based on job. Call 514- 
768-5137. Email: biancageo@yahoo.com 


Screenwriting Seminars. Learn the basics in just one 
day! Check out www.explore-the-possibilities.com and e- 
mail through the site for more information. 


Word Processing Tape transcription, term papers, man- 
uscripts, CVs. Near Atwater and Souvenir. Call Carole 
at 937-8495 


Effective, experienced and affordable Science grad 
available for Organic Chem I and II, Physical 
Chemistry, Bio, Math, Cal, Biochem, Intro to Science 
and also for French language and many Arts courses. 
Call 514 594-2900. 


For more listings, please visit the online 
Journal at cjournal.concordia.ca 


Food Depot puts your Centraide donation to work 


Every week, 200 households — 
roughly 500 people — use the 
food bank at 2121 Oxford St. in 
Notre Dame de Grace. 

“We cover every demographic,’ 
said NDG Food Depot director 
Michael Kay, “all levels of educa- 
tions, all languages, all types of 
households, healthy people and 
disabled, employed and unem- 
ployed” Some students, too. 

Kay says “about 65 per cent 
use the Food Depot for a few 
years, but some just come here 
in a crisis.” He sees people from 
outside NDG, too, because 
“we're one of the few that carries 
baby formula.’One-quarter of 
the food bank users are children 
under the age of 14. 

The NDG Food Depot is open 
Mondays from 5 to 7 p.m. and 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 10 
a.m. to noon. Its mandate is 
threefold: to improve access to 
healthy and affordable food, to 


help users deal with issues 
around poverty, and to sensitize 
the public to poverty and hunger. 

Centraide, the fundraising 
umbrella organization currently 
campaigning across Quebec, cov- 
ers about one-third of the Food 
Depot's budget. The rest is made 
up from individual, corporate 
and church donations, and a 
membership fee of $5 a year. 

They can always use donations 
of non-perishable food, such as 
baby food, macaroni and cheese, 
cans of tuna or beans, vegetables 
and fruit, but one of the best ways 
to do your bit is to pledge a few 
dollars to Centraide. You'll never 
miss that double latte, and you'll 
know that indirectly, you helped 
a child have a good breakfast. 

On Nov. 17, six-time Juno nom- 
inee Jeri Brown presents A 
Tribute to George Gershwin at 
the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 
She'll be joined onstage by Craig 


Morrison, Aaron Doyle (trumpet) 
and the ConChord Jazz Choir. It 
starts at 8 p.m., and the proceeds 
of this concert will go to 
Centraide, as the campaign 
winds down for another year. 
Tickets are $20, $15 for students, 
at the OPCH box office and 
Admission (514-790-1245). 

If you act fast, you may be able 
to get the last crumbs of home 
baking courtesy of the Concordia 
Centraide volunteers. Tuesday 
and Thursday of this week were 
designated “Days of Caring,’ with 
baking on sale at several points 
on campus. 

The raffles to reward early-bird 
pledges have so far seen four win- 
ners: Sandra Robinson (Account- 
ing), Benoit Léger (Etudes 
frangaises), L.J. Sanders (Classics, 
Modern Languages and Linguis- 
tics) and Enza De Cubellis (Office 
of the President). 

BARBARA BLACK 
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NOVEMBER 9 TO NOVEMBER 23 | 
CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 






















Adam Gopnik speaks 











One of North America’s best light writers will take the stage of H- 
110 at 6:30 p.m. on Nov. 21 when the New Yorker magazine's Adam 
Gopnik speaks as part of the Writers Read at Concordia series. 
Raised in Montreal, Gopnik’s latest book is Through the Children’s 
Gate: A Home in New York where he currently lives, but he was also 
acclaimed for his 2001 book, From Paris to the Moon, which was 
based on the five years he and his young family lived in France. 















































Here’s the scoop 








The Journalism alumni chapter will hold a discussion on Nov. 16 at 
the Cheers Bar, 1260 Mackay St. called “Inside the Scoop: A Special 
Seminar on Investigative Journalism.” Guests include George 
Kalogerakis, BA '87, managing editor of the Journal de Montréal, 
William Marsden of The Gazette, and Alex Roslin, freelance inves- 
tigative journalist. It gets underway at 6 p.m., and is free for 
Concordia Journalism students, costs $10 for alumni and others. 


















































Point of view in fiction, cinema 














“Sentimental Modernity: Rethinking Point of View in Fiction and 
Cinema’ is the title of this year’s Lahey Lecture, presented by the 
Department of English. 




















The speaker is James Chandler, of the University of Chicago, an 
expert in the 19th-century Romantic period. His lecture will be 
given at 3:30 p.m. on Nov. 10 in the DeSéve Cinema, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


























The Rich Man dramatized 


Norman Rawvin (Canadian Jewish Studies) will give a lecture on The 
Rich Man, by Henry Kreisel, at the Gelber Conference Centre, 5151 
Céte Ste. Catherine Rd. on Nov. 13 at 7:30 p.m. Ravvin wrote the 
introduction to a new edition of the novel, which takes place in 
Canada and Europe just before the Second World War. As well as 
the lecture, there will be dramatizations of excerpts from the book. 






















































Women in Haiti and Iran 






















M. Catherine Maternowska, from the University of California, will 
discuss her new book, Reproducing Inequalities: Poverty and the 
Politics of Reproduction in Haiti (Rutgers UP), at noon on Nov. 14 in 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop St. 


On Nov. 17, from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m., Shiva Sadeghi, a postdoctoral fel- 
low from the University of Toronto, will talk about on “Educated 
Housewives: Immigrant Iranian Women at the Crossroads of 
Tradition and Modernity” 


Arab-Muslim-Jewish dialogue 





In a series of lectures aimed at students, Carolyn Shaffer will dis- 
cuss her forthcoming thesis on the experiences of 30 participants in 
dialogue groups in Montreal. The lecture will be in the Religion 
annex, 2060 Mackay St., on Nov. 14, from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. 


Modern art 









Stéphane Aquin, contemporary art curator at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, will give a lecture on “The Shape of Art to 
Come” on Nov. 14 at the York Amphitheatre, 1515 Ste. Catherine St., 
starting at 6:30 p.m.. Seating is limited. 


Polish performance, speaker 









The Canadian Foundation for Polish Studies presents actress Alexi 
Marchel performing excerpts from Inside a Gestapo Prison: The 
Letters of Krystyna Wituska, followed by a discussion with writer- 
translator Irene Tomaszewski, at the DeSéve Cinema, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd., on Nov. 10 at 7:30 p.m.. 
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Running for their lives ba@# 


ADAM KLEVINAS 


Last September, when _ the 
Concordia Stingers cross-country 
team started up, they had a few 
enthusiastic runners, a willing 
coach and virtually no administra- 
tive support. A lot has changed 
since then. The team has grown 
immensely, and is now able to field 
full competitive teams in both the 
men’s and women’s categories 
with a solid group of reserve run- 
ners waiting in the wings, training 
hard and eager to compete. 

The Stingers are now a force to 
be reckoned with on the interuni- 
versity provincial cross-country 
running scene. Two weeks ago, at 
the Quebec cross-country cham- 
pionships in Sherbrooke, the team 
made Concordia history on sever- 
al fronts. Johanna Winters 
became Concordia’s first cross- 
country conference all-star after 
placing fifth in the women’s five- 
kilometre event. Her performance 
led the women’s team to another 
Concordia first, finishing in the 
top three at a provincial cross- 
country championship. 

The Stingers men also put in 
solid performances, led by Simon 


DAWN WISEMAN 


To find the most interesting 
places at Concordia, wander 
through its basements. While 


Malik-Giroux, who placed 25th in 
the men’s 10-kilometre event. The 
men, who have progressed signifi- 
cantly since last year, finished 
fourth out of the four Quebec uni- 
versities competing. 

This weekend, the Stingers will 
enter Concordia’ history books 
once again, as they travel to 
Quebec City to take on Canada’s 
best at the Canadian Inter-univer- 
sity Sport National Cross-country 
Running Champion-ships, hosted 
by Université Laval on the Plains 
of Abraham. 

It will be the culmination of 
more than a year of hard work for 
many of the runners. The Stingers’ 
journey to nationals started last 
fall, after a small group of runners 
and coach John Lofranco decided 
to try to build a competitive cross- 
country team from the ground up. 

The team’s first objective, as 
simple as it sounds, was to just 
run. Lofranco decided that the 
team needed to build a solid 
mileage base to be competitive 
this season. 

The small group set an objective 
to run 1,000 miles before this year's 
cross-country season. Many of the 


runners exceeded that goal. 


Stingers women’s captain 
Christina Lo Basso has logged 
close to 2,000 miles, or the distance 
to Cancun, since last September. 

She attributes her marked 
improvement this season to her 
consistency over the past year. “If I 
hadn't run as much as I did this 
past year, there's no doubt in my 
mind that I wouldn't be where I 
am at these days,’ said Lo Basso, a 
third-year Exercise Science major. 

Stingers men’s captain Kyle 
Verboomen attributes the team’s 
success this year to how the grow- 
ing group gelled through hard 
work and commitment. 

“It's amazing how each workout 
can bring us closer as a team, 
because we all put in the same 
amount of effort and sweat the 
same sweat; said Verboomen. 
“Since the start of the season, we've 
grown much closer together.’ 

Not only has the team come 
together through hard work and 
team fundraising activities, but 
also the Department of Recrea- 
tion and Athletics and administra- 
tion has put solid support behind 
the team’s efforts by providing 
uniforms and a boost in financial 
assistance. 





Stingers in Dunsmore Cup 


Stingers quarterback Scott Syvret jumps over a player from the 
Université de Montréal Carabins to score a touchdown in the Quebec 
semi-final on Nov. 4. The play came in the third quarter with less than a 
minute left. The Stingers won by a decisive 23-3, and will play for the 
Quebec University Football League championship, the Dunsmore Cup, 
against the mighty Rouge et Or at Laval this Saturday. This has been a 
great year for the football team, which saw eight athletes, including 
2005 President’s Trophy winner Patrick Donovan, named to the 2006 


QUFL all-star team. 


CONCORDIACORNER 
New-fangled fish facilities delight biologists 


lack of natural lighting makes 
these subterranean levels unde- 
sirable as class or office space, 
they are ideally suited for labora- 
tories — especially messy ones. 





JUINDVW BON 


“All of these rooms were spe- 
cially built for us, explained 
Grant Brown (Biology). “Con- 
crete floors that slope down to a 
drain. We didn’t have that in the 
Hall Building, and the chemists 
complained every time we flood- 
ed their offices” 

Brown, a fish ecologist used to 
“duct tape fixes’ is tickled pink 
with the new lab facilities he shares 
with department chair Jim Grant in 
the basement of the Loyola 
Campus Science Complex. 

In fact, he can’t find enough 
superlatives to describe how 
much better the space is over 
what they had in the Hall Building, 
“It's an immense improvement, a 
huge improvement. It's orders of 
magnitude better’ 

The three-unit lab has a warm 
room for breeding tropical fish 
(convict cichlids) used in behav- 
ioural experiments, a cool room 
for holding larger fish like bass, 
trout and salmon, and a flow- 
through (or stream-channel) room 
where four 3,000-litre tanks are 
used to mimic river and lake con- 
ditions. There's even some storage, 
although as Brown pointed out, 





“We still don’t have enough room 
for all our field work equipment’ 

Perennial storage issues aside, 
the spaces were designed and 
custom built to department spec- 
ifications. 

In the flow-through room, the 
one-metre-by-three-metre green 
plastic stream beds are hooked by 
PVC piping to two separate water 
supplies. The set up allows users 
to easily change any of the vari- 
ables they want to study. “It’s a 
matter of minutes for us to 
change conditions like tempera- 
ture, water level or anything we 
need to create an ecologically 
realistic experiment; Brown said. 

Set in two groups of two, the 
isolation of the tanks also makes 
it simple to vary conditions in 
three and use the fourth as a con- 
trol environment. Brown 
describes the entire system as “a 
model of simplicity, a thing of 
beauty: 

City water is first piped in and 
de-chlorinated. Once in the 
tanks, the system becomes large- 
ly closed. Pumps recirculate the 
water, which is cleaned of waste 
products by sock and biofilters. It 


is extremely efficient. “Right now 
we run at about 10-per-cent top- 
up per day, a bare minimum to 
account for evaporation” 

It is also very easy to maintain, 
“Once a week we wash the sock 
filters and open valves to get rid 
of any waste which has sunk to 
the bottom of the tanks.” 

With an $80,000 price tag, 75 
per cent of it in the flow-through 
room, the new system was not 
cheap, but it has tremendously 
expanded the work that biology 
faculty and their students (both 
undergraduate and graduate) 
can do. 

Whereas in the Hall Building 
they had no facilities for holding 
large fish, now they use warm 
summer months to collect speci- 
mens from the field or hatch- 
eries. And Brown loves it, 

“It's expanded our ability to do 
field work from two months of 
the year to 12. We have much 
more control over experimental 
design. We can test in the lab and 
verify in the field. We can get 
more students in the lab at any 
time. I can't say enough good 
things about it” 
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